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LIFE A SCROLL 


HOPPER, 


BY S& L. 


Life is a closely written scroll, 
In letters hourly learned— 
Sometimes a joy thou shalt unfold, 
Often a trial touch thy soul, 


As each strange page ts tarne d 


se patient, thou dost little know 
Which is a joy, or which a woe, 
That marks thy human lot; 


} 


me and go, 


God bids « it h birdh ig 


Shalt thou, then, be forgot ? 


SIDE OF PUBLIC 


LIFE.—No. L 


THE MORAL Sé 


BY MR. JOSEPH GILE, NEW HAVEN 


Travelers from the Old World, in giving an a 


count of their journeyings in this country, all agree 


in their impressions of the rank growth of its nat 
ural vegetation. ‘The restless energy of develop 
ment, and infinite variety of forms and types, are a 
to the 


English 


source of bewilderment to one accustomed 
ol 

In canebrake, prairie, and for 
ol 


slow growth and uniform character 
parks and forests 
the 


no restraint, and no law but that which 


est, wild, untamed forces nature know 


bids them 
bring forth leaf and flower, fruit and seed, after 
their kind 


heard to express their surprise at the vast tracts of 


Americans themselves are sometimes 
their native country yet unclaimed by cultivation. 
They can hardly realize that, upon the general 
character of the country, « ivilization has wrought 
but few changes, and the scenes which excited the 
wonder of De Soto, La Salle, and Henry Hudson, 
almost the samé appearance to-day as 
In 


with her thrifty cities and her highways of com- 


present 
nearly three centuries ago. short, America, 
merce, is still, as a whole, a vast, rank, unchastened 
wilderness. 

There appears a strange analogy between the 
country’s native wilderness and the genius of the 
type of mind that has been nourished among these 
forests, rivers, and mountains. There is a restless 
activity of mind corresponding to the energy of 


growth ; and a confusing and often conflicting va- 


HOOTL, 


riety of systems of culture and standards of: moral 
excellence corresponding to the variety of types in 
‘forest, field, and savanna. 

No one can have a higher regard for what may 
be called the ideal American youth than I have. 
Without doubt, the children of families belonging 
called 


New England, are in some respects the best class 


to what has been the “ Brahmin caste” of 


of pupils in the world. Their faculties are so ac- 
tive, and so prompt to gfasp ideas by the handles, 
fas it were, that our boys often accomplish by taste 
and forethought what English boys can only ac- 
quire, in double the time, by slow, plodding in- 
dustry. And then they have the keenest sense of 
justice and fairness, where English and German 
| boys are influenced by a blind obedience to 
tradition and custom 

But, on the other 


hand, we are compelled to 


write down as characteristic of American boys, 


three grave defects, namely: A most profound 


contempt for authority; a want of patience and 
the that 
and a pec uliar sus« eptibility for for- 


endurance in face of work is wearisome 


and tedious ; 
bidden and pernicious subjects of thought and im- 
agination. While I am glad to deny that Young 
America is as bad in this last respect as a certain 
class of teachers have affirmed, yet I must admit 
that, in the discharge of my duty, have some- 
refined nastiness 


times unearthed a condition of 


it be a difficult matter to describe. 
The Moral Side of 
is one which, in the light of re- 


which would 
My 
School Question 


cent events, promises to be a subject of vital im- 


subject the Public 


portance. ‘Twenty years ago it was the custom of 
a very respectable class of writers* to speak of the 
American public schools as too sectarian, and too 
much imbued with the spirit of a Puritan theo- 
cracy. Withimthe past two years the same class of 
writers have acquired the habit of speaking of the 
schools as “infidel schools,” “nurseries of impu- 
rity,” and “ Godless schools.” 

To the former class of objections our wisest men 
gave but little attention, for they well knew how 
groundless they were. The latter objection, how- 
ever, must command the attention of all, for the 
























































reason that they have a strong foundation in truth 

The following extract from an article in a recent 
number of the Catholic World contains much truth, 
as well as a surprising tribute to the early New 


kengland Puritans: 


“Few seem to understand the comprehensive 
meaning of the word education. The mere acqui 
sition _of worldly knowledge is not education, the de 
velopment of the highest intellectual powers Is not 
education, but only a part, and a secondary part at 
that, of a complete education ; for without incul 
cating morality, justice, and a high sense of honor, 
a noble disregard of self, and a sympathy for the 
suffering and unfortunate, you curse man with a 
disposition that is its own Nemesis, with unlawful 
desires that ‘make the food they feed on,’ and sim 
ply enlarge his capacity for doing evil 

“Our common schools, with some modifications, 
are decidedly a New England invention, but none 
the worse for that, for the early settlers of that 
much-abused region, whatever may have been their 
other faults, were neither an irreligious nor an im 
moral people. On the contrary they were deeply 
imbued with a sense of the dignity of religion and 
a reverence for its ministers, according to thei 
limited and erroneous but honestly entertained 
ideas; and being all of one way of thinking, they 
established schools, at the public expense it Is true, 
but they took care that their pec uliar theologi: al 
notions should go hand in hand with ‘secular teach 
ing The minister, the elder, or the deacon ren 
erally united with his clerical office that of school 
master, and the morals as well as the intellectual 
qualities of the pupils were sedulously developed 
Now all this is changed.” 


and cultivated. 


And here the writer pro eeds to argue that the 
change 1S greatly for the worse, and that many ot 
the crying evils of the time are the natural results, 

We are aj] familiar with the style of housebold 
where the most desirable and best-furnished rooms 
are kept shut up from one year's end to the other, 
without the use or displace ement of asingle article of 
furniture or a single ornament, while the family life 
is wholly in the kitchen and scullery We all 
know how the spiders and wasps -hold undisputed 
possession of those best rooms, and how the mice 
will sometimes build nests in the unused china and 

ilver in the parlor closet 

In much the same manner a certain style of 
teaching works entirely in the kitchen and scul 
lery—so* to speak—of the mind's life, and leaves 
the higher, holier faculties, the imagination, the af 
fection, and the religious principle darkened, silent, 
ind unoccupied. What wonder is it, then, if the 
wasps and vermin of evil thought and unhallowed 
longing will enter and take possession ! 


The standing objection to the materialist system 
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is, that it exercises only the lowe group of mental 
faculties, leaving the higher faculties entirely unde- 
veloped and almost unawakened. 

There are certain fundamental principles of gen- 
uine character, which are the same to-day as a thou- 
sand years ago, and which will continue the same 
as long as time and humanity shall last; and no 
system of education or discipline can ignore or 
neglect these principles without injury to the char- 
acter of the individual and of the community of 
which he is a part 

We cannot fil to observe, as we take up the dif- 
ferent divisions of this subject, how many pathways 
open before us, at almost every step, leading through 
regions of thought of the greatest interest and 
importance ; but we are reminded that only the no- 
blest minds should offer themselves as guides in 
such fields, and we shall therefore be compelled to 
pass by them. A few important topics, growing 
out of what are generally regarded as the leading 
elements of genuine character, will deserve our at- 
tention, and I propose to speak of them in the fol- 
lowing order: 

1. A sense of moral obligation, or duty. 

2. Personal self-respect. 

3. A consciousness of the dignity of human na- 
ture 

I. No candid man can deny that a sense of ob- 
ligation and responsibility to God should inspire 
the moral life and discipline of a public school. 
No one can take upon himself any public duty, o1 
even give testimony in a court of justice, without a 
direct and most solemn appeal to this sense. The 
careless and trifling manner in which the solemn 
obligation of an oath is regarded by many, and es- 
pecially by young persons, is a source of serious 
anxiety and alarm. Weare sometimes told that we 
have no right to teach opinions or sentiments ; 
but inasmuch as ingratitude is the meanest of 
crimes, that is only a questionable philosophy which 
would forbid the cultivation of a sense of gratitude 
and dependence in view of the gifts of Providence. 

Patriotism may well’ be defined as a sense of 
obligation to one’s country. Certainly -if this vir- 
tue deserve to be cherished at all, it deserves to be 
cherished in the public school. Few nations, whose 
lives are recorded in history, have had so great a 
cause for gratitude as have the American people. 
And yet by no nation has the virtue of patriotism 
been so much neglected 

So many systems have found a ledgment here, 
and of late years so many strange doctrines of gov- 


ernment have been wafted to us from over the wa- 
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ter like birds of evil omen, that a standard of patri- 
otism is almost as much a matter of doubt and dis- 
pute among us as @ standard of religion. But by 
far the gravest and most serious apprehensions 
arise from the fact that so large a portion of our 
adopted citizens come from the land of their birth 
with feelings of bitterness and enmity toward the 
government under which they were bred, and hence 
with a fe eling of prejudice against any government. 
On this 


good order but even the safety of the Republic it- 


account, not only the preservation of 
self demands that their children should be taught 
in schools controlled by the State a sense of their 
obligation to the country in which they are to live 
And it especially concerns their happiness and wel- 
fare, that they should be taught to respect the gov 
ernment of the country, in the same form in which 
it offered to their fathers a refuge and a home. 
Nothing could be more disastrous to this class of 
youth than to be permitted to grow up with the ex 
pectation that somehow—by greater numbers, o1 
by greater force—the spirjt of American institutions 
is to be changed, and made to put on the worn out 
left off garments, as it were, of dead and 


the Old World. 


made, without 


S) stem 


gone dynasties of For no such 


change can ever be a confiict more 


terrible than any which has ever reddened the pages 


rD 


of history—a conflict which none would have the 


courage to enter except those whose every hope 
staked to 
would be a conflict of life and death. 


would be upon its issue, and whom it 

We are sometimes made painfully conscious of 
the ignorance which prevails among many, in re- 
gard to the leading events of the country’s ‘history 
and the genius of its institutions. Not long since, 
a group of men were disputing among themselves, 
in regard to who are meant by the term “ Ameri- 
cans.” One said the term was applied only to the 
American Indians. Another said it meant all who 
were Jorn in this country. Anda third, with an air 
of wisdom which quite overawed the rest, declared 


it meant_only those descended from the first white 


men who came to this country. “And _ these” 
added the speaker with much gravity, “ were all 


convicts and prisoners sent out of the old country 
on account of their crimes, or political exiles ban- 
ished for treason!” Evidently some vague rumors 
of Australia, mingled, perhaps, with the story of the 
regicides, made up the sum of this man’s knowledge 
of history. 

American youth are liable to great temptation, 
on account of the want of a sense of obligation to 


the family. Many young men and boys leave home 
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and find employment among strangers for no other 
reason than that they may be independent of the 
This 


state of independence in which the boy feels that no 


restraints and reproof of relatives and friends. 


one but himself will bé affected by his conduct, and 
that strangers take but little interest in his failure 
or success, is beset with peculiar temptations to ir- 
regularity and crime. 

That the young need the healthy influence of 
family obligations and duties, is as plain as that the 


growing cluster needs the wine to cherish it with 


nourishment and protect it with leaves. To train 
boys to be less selfish and regardless of others, and 
not to allow their hearts to be dulled and blunted 
by disguising their own sensibilities, or hurting the 
sensibilities of others, is a duty particularly reason- 
able and appropriate in a great school where so 
many of them are brought together, day after day, 
going home each night to be sources of comfort and 
hope, or of anxiety and sorrow, in accordance with 
the manner in which they perform their obligations 
as members of the family. And just here lies the 
radical and insurmourtable objection to boarding- 
Hear what Dr. Vaughn, Head Master of 


Harrow, says on this point: 


schools. 


“ God made us to live together in families. “That 
children or boys should be set free from that tie, and 
sent forth into the world to live amongst strangers, to 
be taught and disciplined by strangers, to be exposed 
to great temptations and ieft entirely to themselves 
to escape or conquer them, is a peculiarity of a 
certain state of things—-unavoidable, indeed, but 
necessarily introducing many arrangements and 
many modes of life which, from the beginning, were 
not so. Now the sudden transplantation from home 
to school is a very serious thing in many ways, as 
we should see if we were not so much habituated to 
it. A boy brings with him many hahits and many 
feelings which were far more congenial to his home 
than they can be to hisschool. At school he must 
suppress from the first moment, and Azde, almost as 
if they were sins, thoughts and feelings which at 
home were sedulously cherished, and of which in 
proportion to his innocence and good qualities, he 
is still tenacious. A boy of quickness and adroit- 
ness, bent upon making no mistakes and betraying 
no weaknesses, soon settles the matter ‘by burying 
every deep affection in the secret of his own heart. 
Catching readily the tone of those around him, he 
enters promptly upon an unnatural or semi unnat- 
ural mode of talking and judging ; suspends his 
former self as unsuitable to the place, and adopts a 
new character.” 

Such testimony as this, coming as it does from 
one who for fifteen years was at the head of one of 
the three best schools in England, cannot be disre- 


garded. It should teach the better and more re- 
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fined class of citizens, to cherish with zealous care 
a system which furnishes them a first class-school 
where their boys can attend without leaving home, 
especially at a period of life when they most need a 
father’s hard to guide and strengthen, and a moth- 


er's love to chasten and purify. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY PROF. W. D. WHITNEY, NEW HAVEN 


The study of grammar is, I believe, quite exten- 
sively accounted, by both pupils and teachers, as 
exceptionally tedious and unprofitable, mainly a 
bore and a failure. The innumerable text-books 
for it have few admirers ; teachers are apt to go 
from one to another of them in weariness and de 
spair. I donot think there is any good and sufficient 
reason why this should be so 

If I am not mistaken, a main cause of the failure 
is that many or most teachers and grammar 
makers hold up before themselves the wrong end 
as that which is to be striven after 

The object, normally, of English grammar is 
usually defined to be, “to teach how to speak and 
write English correctly 

This is an error, imported into English grammar 


out of the study of* foreign tongues, especially the 
classical. We cannot learn to speak or write Latin, 


for example, except by the grammar ; the inflections 


and their use, the modes of construction, the words 
and their meanings and their connections, all have 
to be acquired laboriously out of a book But it 
is not so with our native speech; that we acquire 
by a wholly different process, in learning to speak 
at all. The words, and inflections, and construc 


: + 


. 1 } ! 
tions of our mother-tongue we bring to school with 


us: they are already the well-established habit of 
our minds, a sort of second nature. Our habits of 
expression, it is true, may be in some respects 


1 


wrong, by others’ fault or « 


ur own; we may need 
correction in one or another point. But getting 


such correction is not learning grammar; nor can 


gotten ut ota book : it is, like 


] 


it be eftectivels 
improvement of faulty manners, a subject for con- 


stant reproof, and instruction, and imitation of 


good models. In both, book instruction may un- 
doubtedly be made a valuable aid; the study of 


grammar will bear its part finally, in the formation 
of accurate habits of speech; but it must be in 
a secondary way, by a kind of reflex action 

That is to say, the position and aim of gram 
matical study is changed by the circumstance that 


in their own language the pupils have the whole 


body of facts already at their command, at their 
very tongue’s end. The word is not “ you must 
do this and that”; it is, rather; “ observe that we 
do this and that.” The learner's attention is to be 
directed to these facts which he knows, and he is 
to be taught to understand something about them 
—to distinguish and classify them ; to note their 
relations and connections ; to see, to a certain ex- 
tent, their origin and reasons. And the main and 
direct object of the study is simply this better com- 
prehension of familiar facts. Oniy, the knowledge 
is also valuable because of other objects to which 


it leads. It trains the powers of reflection, and 


gives a start toward the study of mind in and, 


through its means of expression. It prepares the 
way for the intelligent and rapid acquisition of 
other languages. And it tends toward the better 
command and more accurate use of the English 
itself ; and to an extent that would alone make the 
study worth pursuing ; although, as I have said, 
this result is not the primary aim, and is best at 
tained by being kept in the background. 

For getting this kind of training, for masterifg 
the principles and relations of language, study of 
English grammar is not only a sufficient means, it 
is even the best to be found. On the one hand, 
as the pupil here has full possession of the facts 
with which he has to deal, his mind can be more 
readily turned to that which he is to be made to 
understand about them, and his attention kept 
more steadily upon it. Any one grasps and ar 
ranges but awkwardly the relations of things when 
it is only by an effort that he holds the things 
themselves ; a good part of his mental power is 
used up in the mere exertion of memory ; take the 
phrases which are familiar, in the use of which he 
can detect a fault instinctively and without refléc- 
tion, and you leave him his whole mind to work at 
the point you want to make. On the other hand, 
you can here best avoid merely mechanical knowl- 


edge. A boy may declare bonus an “ adjective” 
for no other reason than that he has found it called 
30 in the dictionary, and he has learned in a simi- 


lar manner that Jono is its “ dative,” and that when 
he uses what the grammar calls the “dative” of 
puer, which his dictionary defines to be a “ noun,” 
he must put dono instead of bonornm with it, by 
rule so and so. This and other things like it he 
may do deftly, with as little real comprehension of 
what it all means as the child has who can ive all the 
capes of Africa in their order, and does not quite 
know that a cape is not an article of dress, and 
Africa its wearer. So witha verb: he may give it 
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the right name because it makes its forms in such 


and such away. Such mock knowledge can be 
more surely and thoroughly controlled and prevented 
in English. 

This is no small matter. All teachers in higher 
institutions know how lamentably destituté of real 
comprehension of even the parts of speech many 
pupils prove themselves in their entrance examina- 
tions. And without it, all pretended grammatical 
knowledge is a sham. Some minds, undoubtedly, 
are almost blind to even the broadest grammatical 
distinctions ; but a great many more are dulled,and 
baffled by having the distinctions presented only 
as involved in and obscured by difficult and, half. 
held phraseology. Give me aman who can with 
full intelligence take to pieces an English sentence, 
brief and not to a complicated, even ; and I will wel 
come him as better prepared for further study in 
other languages than if he had read both Caesar 
and Virgil and could parse them, in the routine 
style in which they are often read and parsed. 

I would, then, roughly classify the things to be 
learned in English grammar somewhat thus : 

1. The ready and intelligent distinction of the 
parts of speec fi, by their use, their office in the sen 
tence 

2. The systematic knowledge of English inflec- 
tional forms and their uses ; including the simple 
syntax of words and phrases, on no elaborate o1 
exhaustive plan. 

3. The of the 


phrases and clauses used in the office of different 


construction sentence, with its 
parts of speech and equivalent to them. 

The study of the English language, if properly 
presented, affords in itself, without the importation 
into it of anything that belongs to the grammar of 
other languages, ancient or modern, a sufficient 
foundation for the study of other tongues, and for 


that of language itself. 


SUPERVISION OF, PARTICULAR STUD- 
IES BY SPECIAL TEACHERS.* 
BRYANT, 


BY PERCY FHOMPSONVILLE, 


One of the great features of modern times is the 
division of labor. Of old simpler contrivances and 
a cruder state of knowledge made it possible for 
one man to accomplish many things, or all of one 
The 


ardent genius and eager labor of the present cen- 


thing, with passable success. Not so to-day. 


* Delivered before the Connecticut State Teachers’ Association, 
at Hartford; October 18, 1373. 
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|tury, have expended every department of life and 


| science, and the manufacture of the most common 


articles, or the study of the most necessary know- 


ledge assumes dimensions undreampt of before, and 


far exceeding in their requirements what one man 


can accomplish. Far exceeds what one man can 
accomplish, the demand for articles and knowledge 


the 


exceeds what one man can accomplish, the degree 


in circle of which he is a member; and far 


of fineness and perfection requisite for a g 


good pro- 
duction of the present day. 

Let us take the simplest examples that present 
themselves. Formerly the shoemaker made a pair 
of shoes, and made them throughout. How different 


now-a-days! One man cuts the uppers, another 
shapes the soles, a third stitches the leather, a 
fourth pegs the soles, a fifth fastens the ready- 
made heels, a sixth finishes, and a seventh blacks 
them. In a factory where thousands are made 
instead of tens, each of these labors is subdivided, 
ten subdivisions is 


and each of these eight or 


attended to by a separate person. How comes this 
endless division of what was one man’s labor? 


> 


Why this division and subdivision 2? For two very 


good reasons. The first is the extensive demand. 
A hundred buy shoes now, where formerly but ten 
did, and the workmen find it easier to perform one 
part of the labor than to finish each for himself a 
pair of shoes. The second and more important 
reason is, that in doing a small part of the labor 
each workman can attain far higher excellence. 
The man who simply cuts out soles all day can do 
it much better and quicker than another, who now 
cuts out a sole, then stitches an upper, and again 
blacks, finishes, or takes measure. And at present 
we demand such perfection in the articles of com- 
mon use, that the old workman of the whole falls 
behind, and cannot satisfy the requirements of the 
age. 

I have cited one of the simplest examples of 
labor division. It needs but a moment's reflection 
to carry the conviction to every one here present 
that this type is repeated over and over again, in 
every trade, in every business, in every profession, 
in every art, in every science. 

The vender of jewelry, who was formerly also a 
banker, and a dealer in relics, and a cutter of 
gems, and a gold and silver smith, and a maker of 
watches, is now but the seller of his wares, leaving 
each of the characters he formerly assumed to a 
different person. The barber; who was formerly 
also a surgeon, and a cutter of corns, and a drawer 


of teeth, and a weather-prophet, and a charmer of 
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On the other hand, the aversge teacNer has an 


ample burden, and must not be asked to teacl 


Both for his sake and for the schol 


spec ial studies. 


ars’; for his sake, because it would lessen in the 


intensity of his teaching what he should attempt to 
gain in breadth ; it would make him shallow and 
half 


superficial, burdened with matter digested, 


wholly unsuited for a replanting, and thus lessen 
To the 
hand, it would make the 


We teach a great variety 


his efficiency while increasing his labor 


scholar, on the other 

school-room monotonous 
of subjects, but it is the variety which prevents 
fatigue, and gives the scholar necessary rest. Kest is 
All rest but sle« p con 


And with the 


but a change of occupation. 


sists in assuming some different labor 


1 


change of study, if we can have a change of teacher, 


i change of manner, a change of system, a change 


} ' 
ol room, a change ol air, so much the 


much the fuller the re st, much the 
What 1S the 


ment of Sper ial teachers for speci il studies ? 


the benefit of 


Si) 


spirit. objection made 


all branches being tau one 


claims that; not the advantage 


tear her, for no one 


that one method of instruction is made the means 


of conveying multifarious knowledge to the same 


class, for that is manifestly rather a means of tiring 


scholars. What then? Simply the increased ey 
pense Money is the iountain, deep in the minds 
of school committees, trom whence all the obj 


tions flow The payment of salaries invols 


stumbling-stone which trips up the progress of this 


idea 

[tis perhaps singular that in this age of intel 
lectual development such a remnant of barbarism 
should be found for a remnant of barbarism I call 


it to consider money when educa 


questions 
tional interests are at stake. A’remnant of barbai 
ism, to calculate the expense when knowledge for 


A remnant 


the coming generation is to be bought 
of barbarism fit to be classed with another remnant 
closely related to it, the poor remuneration of teach 
ers, for the most important, the most laborious,and 
the most responsible task in the workshop of the 
nineteenth century. It is a remnant of those ages 
when light esteem and little money was commanded 


handled, 


And it will only disappear 


by those things which could not be 


measured, or weighed 
when the age recognizes that among the most tan- 
gible matters in the world, is what teaching makes 
or does not make of a generation. We shall make 
all these advances by-and-by. 

We have heard an eloquent address, on the sub- 
education, Mr. Beecher. 


ject of compulsory by 
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The short, sharp summary of all the argument n 
that question h a be pread far and wide, and 
repeated again and again in che ears ol ill oters 
and legislators of Connecticut, viz.: Each State 
must secure to all children within its boundarie: 
which are its future citizens, a proper education ; 
and this right of each child must by law be placed 


beyond the danger of infringement from the avarice 


or 1gnorance of parents The day is not far distan 


I hope, when the State will not only insure a due 
amount of education to every child within its limits, 
ind thus larantee its future citizen his most in 
alienable right and righteous claim; but when the 
quality as well as quantity of education thus in 
sured will not de pt on the poverty or wealth of 


’ ] | <a 
t t which the child happens to 


the district or tow! 


1°? 1 ; 


— ’ f. 1 af 
The child of the vi age nas the same ¢ 


the 


reside 





to education as the child of city, and to have 


the educational institutions of a single otate, num 


1] 1 1 ] } ’ 1 
peering but half a milli n, reyulated by three hundred 


committees, each Independent of the other, and 


each teaching o1 tear hing branches ac ording 


to their separate ideas, notions, or caprices, is a 
mistake too glari to need more than a mere 
mention to demonstrate it As long is school 
matters are not gathered into one concern, as long 
as one system do not regulate all the | iblic edu 
cational institutions of the State, as long as one 
treasury does not pply their wants, as long as one 
committee does not appoint their studies and super 


vise their conduct, so long will the country fall short, 
} i! } } 

so long Will pecia studies of acknowledged ad 

vantage be confined to rich distri ts, or so long 


will they, if introduced elsewhere, be taught with 
h would meet them if taught 


And that 


must go hand in hand with 


out that success wl 


by special teachers arrangement, the 


only one for the future, 
compulsory education 


be 


studies for 


that something should 
of additional 


But 


It may be « 


ADC te ad 


+} ] 
said in regard to the value 


which special teachers are needed. I will not 


occupy youl time with a disquisition of this nature. 
I would be but repeating the arguments which have 
been often given, and whic h, with all enlig htened 


teachers, have placed the que stion of their value 


beyond a doubt. The value of music and its refin- 


g¢ influence on the 


bd 


] 


individual and the community 


at large is conceded everywhere. Drawing and its 


importance in the development of the mechanical 


As 


German, the favorite foreign language for introduc- 


arts has also won merited appreciation for 


tion in our schools 
the 


besides the experience of the 


many cities in Middle and Western States, 
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where it has been taught for years, we have a| 


brilliant example of its success in this very city. 


In the classes at the Brown School, American 


children, who have never heard a word of German 
at home, have learned in a couple of years to speak 


the language readily, and so well that they cannot 


be distinguished from German children by their 
conversation. And moreover the principal of the 
school, who is not the teacher of German (they 
have a special one), affirms that the majority of 
these very children are among the best scholars in 
other branches. 

But I fear a longer discussion of these subjects 
would lead me too far, and that I shall occupy time 
better devoted in listening to the able school-men 
that follow me Nevertheless, | hope to have made 
clear to you, ladies and gentlemen, that these 

per il studies whose advantages have passed 
| the stage of mere dis¢ ussion musi - draw- 


and the modern languages—had best be taught 


ry pecial tear hers ; and I hope you also cong ide 


with me in the view that such benefits should be?! 


extended to the children of the most remote dis- 
t t is we is to the children of wealthy towns 
nd cities. I am but young in the ranks of teach- 
el al ma have been overbold in some of my 
ertior but I feel that I belong to the class that 
! the w to the class that shapes the ideas 
{ ige, to the class that in every country has 
planted whatever bore good fruit, has founded what 
eve proved lasting, has initiated whatever was 
called advance Strongly inspired by this con 
ess, | feel that what are our rights and our 
¢ ti hould be regarded with more attention, 
t we advise in our own interest, we 
the interest of all mankind 
acee 
. rr) 


YOUNG }EACHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
- 


TOURS OF OBSERVATION AMONG THE 


SCHOOLS 
} HOO FW HAVEN 
N VIII 
Shall I pr ed to describe what I saw in Miss 
I} his ? \ 1 noticed, without doubt, how | 
t became so interested in telling 
t ’ wefulness in preparing for her 
rk. that for want of time I failed to Say anything 
t the exercise It the hool 
Cert ly, your account of that teacher was all 
the more interesting to me because it was obvious 
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that you Had noted the leading element of her suc- 
cess in the management of her school. If you had 
failed to observe the carefulness of the teacher you 
might have witnessed all the movements of the 
school with admiration, but would have been igno- 
rant still of the real cause of its success. You see 
now how every thought, word, and look almost of 
the teacher had a controlling influence over her 
pupils.” 

“Yes, indeed, that was very manifest in every- 
thing that was done. First of all, there were the 
children gathering on the school-grounds, their 
faces radiant with pleasure as they met each other 
with a merry grecting. While they seemed to 
enjoy the utmost freedom in their play, I fancied 
there was an invisible power pervading the jolly 


little company, which made every one thoughtful 


if propriety in language and action. It was the 
lesson of carefulness which the teacher had impressed 
upon the minds of her pupils that kept them from 
uttering coarse expressions, showing an angry 
spirit or an unbecoming rudeness in any way. It 
was a new thing to me to see children left to such 
unrestrained enjoyment, yet acting as if under the 
watchful eye of their teacher. She had imbued 
their minds with a spirit of carefulness, and by it 
they were uncons¢ iously governed, whether on the 
playground or in the school-room. 

The very opening of the school revealed the 
character of the discipline found in it, and the 
power of the teacher in controlling her pupils. 
The signal for taking seats was given by a single 
stroke of the bell. 
hushed ; every child moved quietly to its seat, and 


Instantly, every voice was 


without delay or confusion all were sitting in “ po 
sition,” with their eyes directed toward the teacher, 
as if in waiting for her first direction, in commenc- 
ing the duties of the day Nor was the teachet 
herself indifferent or inattentive to the manner of 


the pupils in their response to the signal. Her 


eye was apparently scanning the movement of 


every child, individually, and of all in the room at 
the same moment. She seemed to look into the 
face and eyes of each one, as if she could read their 
very thoughts. But the approving look that went 
out from her eyes seemed to say to the children, 
‘You have taken your seats beautifully, Iam de- 
lighted to see you perform your first duty so care- 
fully this morning.’ How different her way from 
some teachers I have seen, who gave no attention 
to scholars assembling, their thoughts occupied 
with objects foreign to the study of the moment, 
until some disorder should arouse their attention, and 
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exercise occupied about f I t TI to remove all temptation to interfere with each 
hool was now ready tor the bus { t ther, by requir each to stand so far from the 
) yet all sat still, looking intently t di next that their el would not toucl ‘There is 
fin ext tation of t magnet influence he gaid, in the touch of el- 
I co not help no c ( vows that will « t attention and induce trifling 
: over the pu iS il e1 tt I ( rder to extent comprehended by few 
of the disposition and menta teachers. J/so/a/ n the class, is an important cle- 
‘ child ment tor secur order and attention.’ 
I Tot) oe eee a“ l take v. Through the half day of my visit, in all the exer- 
places, this mornil f es, there wa ' lerful precision in all t 
° YO vere ¢/; bay } ‘ ( f t ement of cl na st udy pplication of pu 
ind how m you " r t ] ( Is te their { 1 t I h id supposed mi ossible 
, countenances thro the 1 t t to be ttaine Irol hildren in A primary room 
ire right, we do mean to t The t eemed to 0 opportunity for play, trifling, 
| ‘Tam ised to se sitt ( ( or comm ti for the eye of the teacher was 
C eral pupil who had slid { ; } { k to detect any diversion of attention from the 
. wert ettiing down, O it OF *4 t instantly d ty assignea * The duty of every child, during 
| traightened up, as if co of not deserving hool hours, is to be constantly engaged in one of 
: the commendatior 1 could not help thinking how | two things’ said she, ‘either employed in /earning a 
'y mucl better was her met! 1, tha t speak out lesson, OV Llving attention to the recitation of the 
in a peremptory tone, ‘John, sit up; Mary Lin lass. I regard myself faulty, if I suffer any child - 
\ ire out of positior eve t of sit to neglect eith 
. w ] ea credit ane { Lite J ) Irom tl Ss visit f wh hI have been ible to give 
I . . " . ° 
however, that the inf nce id over her ci but a ver} imperiect dé cription, since notl 
if dret had been cained bya ire tra Ing n her ict ia} COUN ind 4 Wing will give a correct 
. Way but a rentle, encouraging \ ad irom he! the tea her's methods, I have learned = se veral 
e 
made a stronger impr ion 1 n 1 ommal! n¢ I v 
~ tones, or even blows, from some other teachers 1. The teacher must be the soul of the school. There 
. ‘Now, children,’ said she, ‘ whe ir the be must be a constant conscious connection between 
n, take out your baizes, and pl e them on the desk the teacher and every pupil, in order to create and 
# (In this school each child ts re red to have its preserve a sense of responsibility in the minds of 
desk covered dut gy the « wit i b Ze ClO } the latter 
m In a moment every desk was cover ‘Now’ —e\ 2. Children can be ¢vained to a surprising degree 
_ ery eve was watching the little b n the teacher's | of perfection, by a capable teacher. 
dd hand.—‘ take your reading book it the stroke of 2 When the teacher can control the sympathies 
t, the bell Allthe children had then books in their | of the children, government is casy, school is pleas- 
id hands, simultaneously. In this (graded) room there ‘ ant, pupils are tea hable 
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grees ; at 1,000 feet, 73.9; it 2,000, 91.4; at 3,000, 109.4; 


ind at the bottom of the bore, 1,169 feet, 118.6 degrees. 
his is the deepest boring that has yet been made. 


oon \t the ri it of ea ra ire \ ten Mi f FLI ANY 
the next following | Pen ee eee 
! clause immediately d ident { } — _ 
: P IN THE LEVANT. 
r: hective dverbia rob 1 ( ) i 
‘ ! ited by their num! I ( 
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Brightest of all was the flag waving over the boat of 
the American consul, Mr. Smithers, whose hearty wel- 
come made us for the instant forget that we were in a 







% ee ee ae SMYRNA, June, 1873. 
a ; ; One nee ( the Acropolis and the Parthenen 
= a , ‘ : a rom the é OO hv irl, to appreciate the situa 
a lin * the Ure tion, and t inder how the great statue of Athena 
a FeSUI. WAS 30 ' dominated so \ ly. As the steamer for Egypt and 
4 t to periect the pia the east leaves the bor of Piracus, the port, the plain, 
9 rmony of action, the 1 ' ie city of Athens, and the mountains in the back- 
| LOW | ( t come and pass like a panorama. 
x It w De eel t t it Hym ttus d ip] I behind nearer and less elevated 
x e, of the two wl ( hills, then Pent hides itself. Lycabettus contin 
Fee 
f The Verbal Anal ‘ y change t ppare nt position, City and plain 
% lumn the P and harbor fade from sight; but all the while the 
Exing to th Acro} ; and the Parthenon retain their central place. 
ee is care ; ‘hae lo the Gree} uilor, beating about with the wind, the 
ates Se F , ‘ tt ( irgin goddess would be visible 
oy y : era for day nd her temple in the translucent atmosphere 
: Pater a would seem very near to him. For more than two 
GRAMMATICAL A hours, as tl ¥( teamship Solunto bore away be- 
ee ween the shores of Asia Minor, the marvelous ruins 
caught the rays of the setting sun, and the failing eye, 
ud ” yet felt that the citadel remained conspicuous, and vis 
: 1 was dazzled and exhausted. Then the imagination 
set up the statue iin, reconstructed the temples, 
2. crowded the Acropolis with proud Athenians ‘celebra 
tt ‘ ting victories, went back twenty three hundred years to 
( ‘ wonder at the glories and the power centering here. 
/ AL AT SMYRNA. 
After a delightful voyage through the Archipelago, of 
a out twenty hours, the steamer wound its way into the 
— . iy of Smyrna, and came to anchor, after passing a 
quaint castle at the water’s edge, and in view of another 
; ' formidable fortress commanding the city from Mount 
Pagus. Ina nook here a crescent opening .westward 
runs back from the bay to the hills in all directions, and 
. ' within it are gathered the two hundred thousand people 
ist who constitute the city of Smyrna. Turks and Greeks, 
- :, Franks and Egyptians, Nubians and Persians, all were 
represented in the water craft, which are the substitute 
‘ ects the for hacks, and all tongues chattered in invitations for 
vhich may feed } © passengers. ‘The boatmen illustrated all styles of 
may fee dress: Greeks in fustanella ; Turks in baggy trousers ; 
= nom Fn Egyptians in flowing gowns ; swarthy Gipsies in tatters ; 
on. plana vegan gee tric , mixed breeds in suits as mixed as their blood ; oarsmen p 
vt 4 —!o ; ~ | in turbans, in fezes, in hats, in caps ; and as pushing i 
as any, stalwart Africans, with their shining ebony, hid- 
IN boring through the rock-salt formation at Speren | den only with infinitesimal strips of cotton. The bril- i 
burg, near Berlin, experiments have been made to deter- | liant sun seemed brighter amid the blue and red and H 
mine the temperature of the earth at variousdepths. It vellow and white and purple of their motley garb. i 
vas found that at 100 feet the temperature was 57.2 de- | 4 q i 
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the port of omyrna the 


mynne-halt Wi end back 


heep, consisting of not 
head each ; and of all the opium ex 
United States 
cotton fabrics, 
ind better than all, mission 
pel It is ideas and impetus which 
machinery and the will to use it. 


southward, 


! », out of semytna one 
the | d eas They were 
capital under government Concessions, 
nguage is spoken at all the cfhces. 
fe r poken here in the East, there 


And 


re life and energy and promise. 


{ there more need of the intro 
“ , 1 new leaven 
oO j HI 
pe her had for its object—Ephesus, 
of the great Diana ; one of the earliest 
f Hellenic genius ; one of the first and 
Christian Church jur route is by 
k ! oht miles Climbing the west 
1M t ‘I'molus, we come soon upon an 
oar | t to the sight of 
Chap his x feet high, wild 
nea 1 occasional cypresses 
| | ) 
‘ f } ] - 
[ ut of a plain, ten miles wide by 
m hardly one tenth is cultivated. 
irren, and a little is marshy. 
productive, as the orchards 
here cultivation is attempted. 
tt t y | | ling 
( l eavy lair and spreat Ing 
occa nal flocks of sheep ; a few com 
mit e¢ g with iddles on, ready for 
v of life. for long distances. 
e a wicked looking ‘Turkoman camp; a 
py ire ght . = sled drawing 
‘ ; . ‘ . ] 
n e field, or a wagon with wheels cut 
! k of a tre bands of peasants rest 
iy ™m ib ing the motions 
o little more than emphasize the desola- 
9 f villag there are, and houses of 
eaking comfort and thrift, exist. 
1e@ commodious and attractive. 
ef , ( n hovels, often of one 
n gathered in unsightly hud 
mes they e relieved by shrubbery and 
ature ever ceased her inspiration to 
ple e. \ tures and eagle 5 hover 
( be e the harvesters ; swallows 
telegraph wires. ‘Lhe sides of the track 
wage « . l ornve< f lear le 
( A I po} ana proves 8) oiande®:rs 
most exhausted streams. At Tour 
of large valley which 
( na larg alley ) 
( madder, wool, grain, and 
i! ire the gathering places of the idle 
and the nomadic ‘Turkoman from the 


Mahommedan from Mecca, the 
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I t t yi t t ad 101 eig Where stood the 


the t pub if pi i} ) I i! 
( is, nO roof4as now seen, save brush shelters 
ut u cover their 


umph theater, sho. i iF ter ovel Mund 
nd pe whicl wandering shepherds | 


feet, and affording Vel h ind 
ofl ; ent its famous schoo art, and its 


Vegetation is Struggling POW ’ . ' ‘ 
it The stage led tI ] . pied by the noted pers 4 from Craesus, 
ments of columns, and €S, a Alexander, to Antony, and Cicero, 
ird now of ‘the y: eat is in th aul, thy, who came for cgntrol, or pleas 
iction, not a soul remains, and only the 

‘ler breaks 
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and though a really vast work has been done in 
gaso, to look for food | collecting and editing materials, -no part has reached 


ie ‘Turkish mosque which has only a few | the final stage of completeness. What the future of 





s of history, and was itself built of fragments | the undertaking may be, not even those most devoted 
nt structures, | he home of owls, and foxes, | to it can predict with much certainty, but meanwhile we 
ens. Lh hole region lacking cu ition, is have in print the Pro pectu ind the Rules, with some 
| ng piace of fever, and the fe nhabitants ibsidiary vocabularies, etc., and by the aid of these-a 
the tation have death written on their count brief account may be given of the scheme, and its mer 
War, ind ¢ urthquake, and | thlience have its } deed of. Ihe dictionary is to consist of three 
he very ground. “Great is Diana of the Eph parts, viz. (i.), a“ Main Dictionary” ; (ii.) a vocabulary 
they cried out against Paul, and they worshipped f technical and scientific terms and proper names of 
re W 1 fe down from piter Image ha persons and places ; and (iii.) an etymoloyical appendix. 
ured ; the ha eft her worshipe to | ‘The “ Main Dictionary,” and the supplement succeed 
d has herselt ! ke a mist of the morning ne it, are to find room for all English words. ‘“ Ac 
ws to her; no voice ra 1 in pra or cording to our view (say the framers of the proposal) 
O i t f a votal r the fir requirement of every lexicon ‘is that it should 
per of a pl r give fe to th tude. S contain every word occurring in the literature of the 
herself with purloining the treasures which nguage it professes to illustrate.” It is not merely 
| iin have pared ind Curiosity more cru what may be called ordinar Engl sh that comes within 
the ger of fat Diana of the Ephesiar he range of the programme Krom the rules, it ap 
\ ul n the place of pear hat the Main Dictionary is to admit obsolete, 
: proviacial, | cal, and ing words, where vouched for 
by some reliable authority. The treatment of these 
: : , ‘ vor ordinary and extraordinary, is to be as thorough 
THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. / , 5 
is the range is wide The etymology is not only to 
Quarterly ifter give the proximate origin of each word, but also to ex 
an historical sket of dict iry making for the hibit several of its affinities in the related languages, al 
f is t gy the d ways including that languaye (such as Sanskrit, etc.), 
ba y, loh r Webster ind Wor ter which seems to prese nt the radical element in its oldest 
f th ) yf t Philo form The etymological appendix is to contain ge neral 
‘ | OW philolog il information as to roots, affixes, etc., neces 
’ rf | | ry to complete the special items of the vocabularies. 
P c ul Society had good Ist Ihe task of tracing the de velopm: nt of successive 
\t the outset, senses of words is fully faced by the committee, who 
| to remedy th lay it down thus: “ In the treatment of individual words 
dw Their | the historical principle will be fully adopted ; that is to 
pers l, was to. say, we shall endeavor to show more clearly and fully 
» reform it J than has hitherto been done, or even attempted, the de 
elopment of the sense, or various senses, of each word 
John n and irom it etymolog y al d from each other, so as to bring 
vy of pub ‘ pplementary intoclear light the common thread which unites all to 
‘ h might 1 wit! f lhe idea wa gether.” Moreover, they design to produce evidence of 


tee was formed to | this linguistic growth, change, and decay, by a system of 


se that th cheme appropriate juotations, howing the epoch of the ap 
lt compilation of a new com- pearance of each word in the language, and the limits 
i i f tiny A oft its various | hases of meaning. 
Society, at meeting on ‘To carry out this immense scheme, an elaborate co 
7,1 1 that id of a supplement operative system has been arranged. English is, for 
" | iries, a vy Dictionary convenience, divided into three periods ; the first from 
Langua hou prepared under the Henry III's time (1250) to the printing of an English 
Iwo committees were ap- New Testament (1526); the second extending to Mil 
cot ting of the ton’s death, 1674; the third, thence to our own time. 
Westn Dr. Pre Mr. F. J. Fur {ll English words are to be classed in the periods they 
1 Mr. H rt ¢ Is the other etymolog- belong to; and, as aids in fixing their appearance and 
. 1 j t) . 
Mr. H eigh Wedgwood and Pro. duration, standard lists are adopted or drawn up for the 
Malder Arrangements were made for the pub guidance of a volunteer army of readers, who under 


take to overrun the field of English literature, amassing 
















eer 


Be are 


Brees rt) 193 


VPAg 


~ 
Reda acne 


oy mea 


ots 





til 


, 
Liste 
he linguistic material 


editors have to select the items fit for actual uss 


Ipon 
which, by the laborious and crit processes of ar 
rangement, definition, and der vation, the ec ng of the 

cuionary at large is to be at ist accom] shed [i 


rections for the use of readers wi 


terials may be had from the society ; and it is unneces 
sary to enter into the 56 deta here . aye from 
Mr. Furnivall’s last reports of the | tion of the un 


rive the 


whi h 





ree quarters done, but | most at tand I} 
estion vhich i! Cs i> no nm { V Cc! 
ereat work be done is Wil rT oO ol 
ie it least An effort as gre ( ( { 1 Dn 
hich started tl New |] h D i fourt 
irs ago’ will be needed to complet fourte irs 
ence , 


Pil (MERICAN 


HISVORY IN CENTRAL PARK, N. Y 


i EA ' rH} 
they! ) Tritt A I 
] | f 4] 
kor many years a large number of the generous an 
public spirited citizens of New York long belt he 


need of a museum and library of nat 


} | ’ e} +} , 
iould be on a scale commensarate with the wealth 


mportance of their metropolitan city, and would en 


ourage and develop the stu 


ince the general knowledge of kindred 
iti tne s it dl KnOWe a4 Ui wil) i 


41 ] ] ‘ 
o this end furnish popular amusemen 


[n 1868 a remarkable opportunity presented itself of se 


iring a rare collection that would form an admirable 
icleus for such a comprehensiv museum. ‘The most 
xtensive dealer in specimens in the world, Edouar 
Verreaux, of Paris, suddenly died, leaving in the hands 
his widow a collection, which, at the rates he was ac 
ustomed to sel] specimens, would have brought over 
900 francs, $100,000 in gold co. Sas ee 
suddenly, he left the rich gatherings of an industrious 
fetime seriously embarrassed with debt his oppor 


nity it was re 


olved to try to improve, and a subscrip 


mn of nearly $50,000 was at once made up as a begin 
ng, and since that time about $1 have been 
ontributed in money, though the present property of 
he institution, including the large donations of speci 


mens which have been steadily coming in, could not be 


replaced, nor could other a, interesting and valuable 


pecimens for less than $250,000. A rare and nearly 


plete collection of American birds, and many fine 


birds of paradise and pheasants were first 


Mr. D. G. Elliott. 


purchased by 


While negotiations were about to be 


opened for the Verreaux collection, a second museum 
unexpectedly became available. Prince Maximilian of 


Neuwied on the Rhine above Bonn (not the Emperor 
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on inheriting the estate had no scientific ta nd of 
, . , , ’ , . 
fered the results of | her’s life-work for f Phe 
elder prince he med the collecti , passed 1815, 
- | , 0 1 
1516, and 1817 « ring Brazil from Rio up to Bahia 
ind of course 1 e proportion of the- great colle« 
ind ! proporti e+ gre; 
tor he secured ha never at that earlv date been seen 
‘ ‘ 
by scientific men in Europe before, and were therefore 


American Museum 


alter 





soon made with 


» choice her cab 


Specimens In 


not contained in the Elliott and Maximilian pur 
chases were select for the museum, and all these spec 
mens have bee received from Europe, and are 
now on exhibit n Central Park Large donations 
ol shells, coral , ana mine rals have bee n received, and 
one collection of 2 > insects. The liberal subscrip 
ions first induc | subscribers to consent to act as 
trustees for the { and property acquired by it, and 
special act of the legislature they were created a 
body corporati -they and their successors to have en- 
tire and unrestricted control for ever over all the mu 
eum property. They have limited their number to 


twenty-five, and the vivors fill qvery vacan y, thus se 


curing a fixed policy and stable character to the insti 


tution. An arrang tween the 


Parks in New 


may furnish lands and buildings, 


made be 
Public 


ment has been 


trustees and the Department of 


York by which the « 


while the collect on are to be bought and ca©e d for by 
moneys contributed by the trustees themselves and the 
generous public. In pursuance of this plan, by which 


the authorities of the city and private citizens might co 


ommon end of establishing 


ippropriated by the city to 


operate toward the « a mu 


seum, $5 ,0O0°0 were 


com- 


, 
mence a sullabie, 


thoroughly fire proof edifice, and the 
Department of Parks was authorized to set apart so 


much of the public lands under their control as they 


might deem proper and necessary for the proposed 
ture and its future 

The 
P 


to interest and instrt 


its halls 


struc extensions. 


great object of the museum is two-fold First, 


ict the masses which already throng 
, and occasionally number over 10,000 in a sin- 
ly, and espec ially to render all the 
I he se 


met by the large palatial saloons for 


issistance possibl wants are 


to specialists. 
shown to be amp 
and over the 


the public, whole building a high Mansard 


story, containing spacious and well-lighted rooms with 
every modern convenience, where naturalists from every 
part of the country may pursue their favorite studies for 
any length of time, and be secure from all possible in 


The | 


for occupation in the spring of 1875. 


terruptions, uilding will undoubtedly be ready 


r 
7 


Dk. SCHLIEMANN, the explorer of Ilion, has written 


a letter to the Augsburg Gazelfe, in which he defends 


the validity of his conclusion that he has discovered 
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of their own accord. Fash 


forerunner in this extraordinary and 


} 


hound 


thirteen and one 


itt 


ficient to give us pause, 
has done more toward 
Alexander, and that 

mn among them which 
that which the Casars 
ess-coat may be seen 
now, as in Paris or 
receding before the in 


| 


isual now to have 


iack boots and 
the oteppes are 
Nor is it in the 


s be ing unite d, 


5 


nations fora unl 


re is no necessity for 


much pront to themselves 


or that of another. 
dium of exchange, 

r money of equal 

felt of aun 

be sent every 

ipon the top ol all we 
Olympian bench, which 


' 


of international law 


ivered in Loston, 
next consider the 
compare with the oxy hydro- 
146 of its intensity, or with 


but one third as intense. 
also comparable. ‘The 
very variable, but that 
ire able to measure, 
ir John Herschel has 
upon one square mile, 
capable of me lting in 
he re are 50,000,000 
ch the sun shines upon, 
be sufficient to 

) one year from the 
That received by the 
the light emitted, for 
the earth’s orbit. The 
llionth part of it. What 
Ihe stars, which are also 
umount of heat, only a por 
ets. What becomes 

into space? That is 
swered. But to return to 
given out by one 

to that evolved by 
The lig 


same rate, and probably the 


ht and heat 


cight minutes for it 
B 

If the sun gives out 

ve out sound, it would 


‘ 


ars to bring it tous. But 


rangely enough, a gap which it cannot pass, 











known how man yea! W ha ed before the 
p wns would have be » heard, if i A | b ! 
he sound to have passed that gap, they might have de 
i J 
d from their } ) ' [ , 7 of 1 j ue 








Ln ) W nt ( } i »¢ } 2 } ) 

\ rical vynbom fh aid t il ! 

} rap Y Willi Wile h i I It 

i 4 

he b He i f a bab it } arm 
» 101 that it coule such the tl ‘ t ‘ 
f ree ore year ind oe J t { 
ts fingers w burt 





i ; a ( } Da pre 
| I i i A i iy 
+ ; [> 
t i ( } topog } O a 
nd to h 4 i A | ] ( i i l ) 
l ) 1 year igo U nap of Moab 
Lf m wv 1 Dia He « 
, 

All hat can ) Dta D on vation ri 
tra It provavd i ) 1 oO n jut lor th nite 
— the v ther neec tia } 
ma mo Ln WwW is n I i LIZ ) 
i t i Corp | yrougl julpp H WwW ter 

9 1 ive yalion ma ) na Ux ho n by the « 

4 ‘ 
ery of the Moabite i e ruins found by 

’ ! , 
Dr. Tr im. ‘The Er plemer exca 

it ' n lerusa tl" ) I va ro go] l ) Pa 
About 1,2 lare m uve been surveyed 

: P 

TI é | geo clud i 

gica eslig nN O| I I lograph 

, 

! in making ¢ 1 Dota ind 

| yt A sing rcumst n how the it 

character of vork B ngs ha bee 

overed Palestin ( ! nb pn tl m 
t t deta tructul! wi t remain 1 the He 

c in 1G how the cx tion, In remote 
} ‘ ' f 
iv’ i W l >) it Cal race 
(; it | ta 
Professor Hitch k, a irging the importance of 
] y the ex ra 0S 11d 
4 
The English soc y took up the survey of the west 


east side lhe west | comparatively well known, 
¢ 1] } sh ¢ yineers have | ind p nty to do 
he y have pro¢ ede | la h I an has bee } tated int 
i | 1) h | report 1} y aft Mapping the country 
},! ] ++ 
ry thoroughly, on a larg i it the rate of an inc] 
t mile rhe American worl proceeding with the 
rn th yroughness and on th m Ss ile When both 
} | 
surveys are finished the maps can be placed side by side, 
) 


and for the first time will be produced a complete and 
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trustworthy map of Palestine. 
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The 


, , 
rs in the geography of Pal- 


need of such 


i map 


; shown by the erious ert 


contained in even and 


st the latest 


’ 


ived 


work could be done in 


7 ” 
i1tions. 


from 


advices had been rece 





utenant Steever explained in de had been 








es under which the work had 


proceeded. Six h ed square miles had been trian 
vulated, five h f which had been filled in. Va 
ous sites had been identified, including the relative po 
sitions of Moun Nebo and Pisgah, the level of many 
mportant spots taken, and the whole re gion east ol the 


Great numbers of ruins 


ered, and 


Jordan has been \ 


Moab have been d \ interesling Inscriptions 


coptk d. 


» delivered by Dr. Adams and Dr. 











| L ' } 
ibbock states that the form of 


the larva: of cts lepends ve ry mu¢ h on their mode 
yf life. Thus, | ivs, those larva which are internal 
irasites, wheth plants or in animals, are vermi 
rm, and the sam case with those which live in 
ls. and depend on them parents ior food. On -the 
other hand, larva which burrow in wood have strong 
iws, and genera omewhat weak thoracic legs ; 
ss¢ who feed on leaves have the thoracic legs more 
developed, but less so than the carnivorous species. 
In the case of th taris, which is a parasite on the 


unthophora, M. Fabre finds that the eggs are laid in 





the galleries of e | nd_ hatched in Septe mber or 
October. th yung larvae rem ining in sili without food 
intil April following they then throw off their leth- 
irgy, but instead of devouring the honey, as he ex 

! ed, the rn away from it and are unable to deal 
with it Proceeding to a more careful examination of 
the matter, he vered that the males of the antho- 
phora emerge before the females, and as they pass 
through the galleries, the sitaris larva fasten upon them. 
From the mal e larva passes to the female bee when 
the opportunity offers, and as the latter lays her egg 
and fastens it up in a cell with honey, the sitaris 
larva attaches itself to the egg, which floats on the sur 

face of the honey Almost at once the larva com 
mences to r the egg raft on which it is resting 

on this it feeds for about a week; it then undergoes 
ts first metamorphosis in the empty shell, and, making 
its appearance in a very different form, feeds on the 


take 
f ‘ Py : “= lle re 1 ? 

perfect sitaris finally emerges in August. 
‘* Nature and Science,” in Scribner’s. 


consumed, other transformations 


Chis 


Lie 


honey. 


je ice, 


London Dady News states that the report of the 


Cambridge Syn 


‘TH! 


licate on the education of women 


pre 


more interesting and satisfactory features than 


SCHL 


usual. ‘The examinations, as compared with those of 
1872, show a larger number of candidates and a higher 


average of work. About two hundred ladies came for- 


ward for examination, and although the number of ‘fail- 


ures in the elementary subjects was exceptionally large, 


a very good average of success was attained in the 























































































has hitherto been c 


f which lie rather beyond the 


ynsidered a sound fe 


thematics, which last year pro 


idates, a have this year been 
less Greek 
, German, and 
nt reports ‘The examiners 
tion Of the 


young 


of profi 


mm and very loose modes ol 
trouble 


rs have not taken the 


‘amination, but 
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EDITORIAL. 


TEACHERS, write for the ScHooL Jout 
know 
yourselves, hard working teachers, burdened wit 


The 


labor are not favorable 


well that the editors are, like 


] 


as heavy school duties lit 


as you ire cConaitions 
under which we 


1 ° 1 Rt 
what Is bright, sparkling 


pressil 


must be prepared is calculated to produce an an 
ious and hurried feeling that ts opp sed to the best 


exercise of the produc tive powcrs Agitated by the 


rapid lapse of time, and by the calls of the printer, 


we enjoy but little of that mental calm which is 
necessary to the best intellectual work It is in 
the hours of leisure from regular and wholesome 


path thot Chun « 


: } ont : ’ G },! 
lat the mind makt its most profitable exc 


} ] 1 | ‘ 
into the realms of thought Of those hours 


we re chiefly deprived The bu iness, the corre 
nondence, the mere mechanical labor incident to 
the preparation of the iccessive numbers, con 
- - = 
mes the greater part of the time remaining to us 


1 } 1 


from regular school work But you, fellow teach 
writing for 
Y Se = a +? A 

ou will thus make it worth more, 


You have moments of in- 


spiration: do not be inspired in vain. Seize the 
br int tho ht that illuminated you fora moment, 


throw it into a glowing paragraph, where it may 
shine into other minds and hearts. Send us’ arti- 
cles; send us paragraphs; send us simple sen 
send uS 


Write 


send us questions or criticisms 


tences ; 
| 


’ ’ i , 
educational intelligence ; send us anything 


for THe JOURNAI 


DiscRETION is not only the better part of valor 


it is the better part of pedagogy. Some very able 


, however, do not yet know it. Firmness 


and strict justice in school discipline are high, in- 
dispensable virtues. But it is also indispensable to 


mingle them, in practice, lar with discretion. 


Without. discretion, 


» 
rely 


firmness degenerates into ob 


stinacy, and justice frequently into tyranny. Under 


these hurtful forms the teacher still takes pride in 





them, 


irom 
ders \ 
0) olt 
n pal 

Le 
to sta 
Tf ide 
otic 
renel 


oom 


The Connecticut 


them, calling them by the names of those virtues 


Then 


ders why such virtuously firm and just discipline 


from which they are degenerated. he won- 


» often breeds sourness in pupils and indignation 


It is all for lack of discretion 
] 


parents. 
il] experience suffice 


Let one illustration from actua 


) start the train of suggestions which we leave the 


Inattention to the 


ead 


er to work out for himself. 


otices and directions given from the desk, is a 
eneral and grievous misdemeanor in the school- 
A firm, judicious discipline which will cure 


] 


; is a desideratt 


im andaduty. Miss Vertebra 


, , 1 
a Capital teacher in some respects ohe sees the 


schief of inattention, and decides to c1 
All cases of this mis- 
even- 


Ah, 


‘ . 
eve ny 


ush it out 
once. Very good so far. 


be 


dealt 


emeanor are to amply punished, and 


her s¢ hool room 
of “ 


and that 


vanded justice out in 


is in the very idea and expression 


inded justice” that discretion is left out 


At 


she has occasion to make 


stice lurks some point in the day’s in- 


some remarks 


A 


> school on some interesting topi Pupil 
-arnest, thoughtful, tenderly conscientious gi 


thought 
simply 
In 


short 


t 
ii, 


and is cast into a natural train of 


il Bb. headed 


but does not give it an original thought. 


“nis 


empty and indifterent 


}, % 
nas give 


ther moment Miss Vertebra riven a 
Pupil B. with mind unencumbered by any 
, takes it in at once—perhaps, too, may forget 
Pupil A just | 


to diss ove! 


ht let it 


SO she makes n. 


no sig 


tions in time 


hecks her innocent reflec 


ice has escaped her She mi 


other 


it the no + 


o, and find out some W earnest to 


‘ } + 
’ Ly ; it 
duty, 


and tri teacher, she 


ises her hand, and on permission asks the rep- 


tion of the order, Miss Vertebra in indignation 
at her the same penalty that would have been 
cted on 


the most giddy and thoughless inat- 


tion in the room, and tells her to stay half an 
our after school, thus striking a cruel iron into 
rl and rousing her parents 


' 
Discretion would have suggested 


ie tender heart of the gi 
resentment. 
discrimination in the administration of punish- 
lent 
1e severer penalty, one arising from pure thought- 


and that where reckless inattention deserved 


fulness should have been noticed only in the gentle 
buke 


ilthful work in so true a soul. 


which would have done a complete yet 
Discretion, discrimination, a study of individual 
iracter, a careful adaptation of every individual 
enalty to the character of the delinquent, alone 
: . ’ , ; 
in prevent justice from lapsing into tyranny. 


Av our solicitation, Dr. Leigh has kindiy handed 


School Fou rnal. 


his number, his article « 
Sentences, w 


us, for insertion in mn 
alysis of ] It h has previously b - + 


print, but not in a form to reach our readers 
hope that its excellent 


ful 


uggestions may prove use 


to those needing help in grammatical instruction. 


tAmsaritc nt 
‘ANNALS U 


NOR WICH Annual 
tral School District t 


‘E,DUCATION. 


Report of the Cen- 
issued, shows commenda- 
ble a tivity and satisfactor 
tant step was 

of Mr. N. H. Whittemore 


Schools and Buildu 


y progress. An impor- 


taken this year in the appointment 


as Superintendent of 


his supervision has led to 


useful changes One of the most praiseworthy 


measures of recent adoption is the grading of the 


pay of teachers by the term of service, instead of 
the grade of the school. The highest pay in any 


after the sixth year of ser- 
the 


ease with which 


7 
school ] reache 


S 


Vil e. S| WoO ] l at intages are retention of 


teachers in the service, and the 


transfers can be mad 
to 
Seven 
teacl 


Huntington, Platt, 


itt, and Clark. 


of teachers from one grade 


another without personal loss of 
of 


11ers 


salary. 


experienced and competent 


ned during the year: Misses 


Loring, Andrews, Nichols 


, Gav- 


DANIELSONIV/ILLE.— Within a 


reat improvement in the schools 


lew years 


there has been 


of this thriving village. Five years ago the schools 
r. Now 


are 


were ungraded and po there is an admira- 


The 


building is commodi 


ble hools graded. The new 
us and well suited to its pur- 
ire justly proud of the progress 


The people 


pose. 
recently made. The benefits already gained are so 
conspicuous as to silence grumblers and convert op- 


to Mr. 


been sO 


credit is due 


Music 


sucessfully taught that the children lately gave a 


ponents to friends Great 


Ford, the efficient principal. has 


school concert which surprised and delighted a 


large audience. Seven years ago, Danielsonville 


seemed, educationally, one of tne darkest spots in 


Eastern Connecticut ; now its system is a model. 


NEW 


imary school building, in the Wash- 


NEW HAVEN 
West Street pl 
ington district, is completed, and will be oc« upied 
It 
is a substantial brick edifice, two stories high, with 
h 28 feet 

Con- 


ScHoOoOLHOUSES.—The 


1 
} 
I 


at the opening of the next term, January 5th. 


two rooms on €a floor. Each room is 


square, and is designed to seat fifty children, 
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ted with « room is a spacious dress-room 5| pathizing mother than they found at school. Her col 
>A feet ( set A ) 5 tcet witn STi es} death has icit me Well Nn nh orphans. Het ac- © : 
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| [ I I I Vi I ) 1 The 
ii t I in hi cay | 
tvle. the boldest and ne 
' 
: f ( I t I ul lence 1S a th 
I t ol ) ‘American al ol 
' 1 1 ’ ; 
| y \y ‘ ( It tte ol great ratil +f 
‘ ‘N $3 ‘ ting ' ‘ f } hence that this Hye 


I I t iro t t \ t ttl developments of 
. p S, 
; + J ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ , { { entif researches point to the 
. Feces scales : , P ‘ tl 
t fer of M (; ! i CO on t t the physical universe 
) New H N 14, Mrs. Joanna has wof existed from all eternity, but has had a be 
: i 
1 | ‘ + ] 


LB ( t Nn ginnil omewhere 1 rm nd hence, must hav 


I f t he W | cture beautifully illustrated, « 


’ ‘ Cc 


iderful in theories a 





‘ 
t 
f { ‘| 
() on one . ( 
y 
4 A od ‘ 
), 66 es and 
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i } i 
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1, 1Qs {) \) 
1534 
(yyy 1! ‘ 
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‘ 
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THe EDUCATIONAT 1 01 
i nth an \I 
" 
‘ A « T 1c 
t Water Mi | ( 
‘ t } } 
yf ¢ bh | 
I I | } 
i i 
0 Dp rine i) I ! \ 
( 1SsO H 
. . 
scturé I i) Ir i 
Lhe « y ‘ | 
, +} VW 
. , 
| ) WW 
needed He beva ea 
the imperi ) ot ¢ ( n, ¢ 
of s tem, as ited | t] , 
chool d S | a tem Ca 
c tl wht, o1 f t edu 1 
er than by 1 t le la He vo 
| g 
utmost earnestne the { } fe fre 
Some cities, as Bath and L to é i 
the experiment ard pro | f ty 
| 
ought, bring practical uniform } é 
tive economy 1m outlay Ih im rb 
be used by succe e cia hut 
| | 
for by each class Tru } pl 
corrected by a compulsory law providing f 
) | 
ance if school e1itiner pt ité or pub 
‘ ' , I I 
between eight and sixteen years, at least 
annually. Another loud call, he continued, 


made upon the “ assembled wisdom” for 


nm 
ither want 
i ) ] ) 
) I l 
: hy 
p 
| I 
} ’ 
1 iv tn 
1 
{ t-Dook 
i made 
‘ ] } 
I \ rie 


weeks 
be 


must 


better school 


syty . ’ cy ? 
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suppl ed by the 


ide! LV} ( ” was continued by Profes 
7 Jon nd Co 
On ‘Tu yl e address of welcome, which 
to i n ¢ Wedne sday, was made by the 
v. Dr. R is, of Waterville, immediately after the 
iver by tl I Hanson opening the pro eed 
Ags « ( ' it Stetson responded briefly, 
ul u¢ g ing in behalf of issocia 
\ ‘ read by Professor Fletcher, of 
| | ) Western Normal ol, on 
| val ‘Tra x of Teachers.” he essayist 
iter vt lefined principles on which the 
hods of e based must be investigated and 
d There ire laws of 
nent as of physical growth, and 
m D t ! heyed by the skilled teacher 
Mr. } hing as one of the noblest and 
ost t ind it requires the most thorough 
nal 5 tion Remarks on the subject fol 
e read | ’rofessor Rounds and Professor 
| The ne Y was read by D. D. Patten, 
t higl hool at Portland, the subject of 
is, -“¥ veen the Common School and 
( \ ‘ Ihe Free High-School His 
rut t wa high school’s duty was to com 
ylete ind bro common school attainments, to 
rea ul es for study of English literature, biog 
hy, histor ( polity, and then the study of 
natural s ind advanced mathematics, and to 
students f ( g In the discussion Professor 
Hanson subscribed fully to the free high-scho 1, but 
ould ke to se ided one or two we ll-endowed clas- 
sical hools Professor Corthell followed, advocating 
denominatior schools in addition to the above. 
Che session Wednesday morning was opened with a 
paper on “ Problems in Education,” by Prof. A. A 


Woodbridge, of Rockland. Two questions, he said, 
present themselves to those to whom educational inter- 
sts are dear: ‘Who shall establish and who adminis 


r? ‘The ad 


itional insti 


sal: fosterec 


hand, and on th 


he state belon 
been ac knowl 


there are those 


authority of the 


rights in prescr 


tituti 


1 by 


lishment of edu 


rent methods of estab 


ns may be classed as local 


ind univer- 


the 


That to 


parent or individual on one 


J 
e other by the State or nation. 


+} > 
tne 


os the proving e of establishment has ever 
ved by New England educators. But 


and honestly, too, that the 
be ol 


manner of the distribution of 


: 
vho believe, 


State should shorn its obvious 


j 
Dit 


ie the 


its work and its proper guidance and supervision. Now, 


I hold that if 


the State establishes and supports, she 
| ’ 
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Schools 171, total being an increase of 


The 


4,001, 


' ; 
63 over 1871. number of pupils attending these 


Sche vas 454,662, increase 8,326. ‘lhe number of 
male ‘Teachers employed is 2,626, of female 2,850, total 
$76, increase 17 The amount paid for the salaries 
Teachers in 1872 was $1,371,594 ; Increase overt 
1871, $180 118; the expenditure for sites and for the 
t ind repairs of School-houses, fuel, maps, appa 
ratus and prizes, &c., was $835,770 ; increase $223,952, 
© 37 per cent. over 1871, and 75 per cent. over the ex 


penditure for like purposes in 1870. ‘Total expenditure 


for Publi und Separate School purposes in 1572, 
»2,207,304 ; Increase $404,07 
Ihe number of High Schools and Collegiate Insti 
tutes in operation is 104; the attendance 7,968 ; in 
crease 478. The amount paid in salaries to High 
School Masters was $141,812 ncrease $27,950; for 
ere n and repairs of High Schools, &c., $31,360; 
© $7,190 total expe I tor High Schools 
ind Collegiate li tul $173.172 ncrease $35,146 
| grand total expended for Public and High School 
purpo 5 15672 Was S2 4 S32 ; ncrease $439,210. 
ik. F EOF QUEBEC The number of Elemen 
iry Schools in this Province is 3,169, attended by 
137,412 pupils ; the number of dissentient Elementary 
Schoo ); pupils 7,513 ; total Elementary Schools 
3.373 ; puy 144,925 The total number of educa 
na t tie 5 rep rted by th M nister of Public 
Instruction ncluding Superior Schools, Academies, 
( we ), was 4,063, attended by 223,014 students 
ind pupils, being } rea of 35 institutions and 
j student ind pup Che total expenditure for 
Primary Schools was $t,1 790, and for superior 
ym $71 t $1,171,79 
ms ge or N SCOTIA here are 1,679 
S ithe Pr f Nova Scotia, but in 
1,429 of them were Schools reported to have been 
operation in 1872. ‘These Schools were attended by 
91,637 pupils it of a School population of 107,774, 
tween the age yf five and fifteen) for a longer or 
rter per dur y the eal caving 16,137 children 
vetween those ages who did not attend School. 806 
male, and 726 female Teachers (or a total of 1,532) 
vere employed in tl : 1,429 Schools, and received 
{ t he amount of $255,012 The number of 
school-b es erected was 110, at a cost of $39,514. 
The estimated va of tl Scho ipparatus in the 
Schoo was 535 Pog, and th estimated value of the 
school house property its¢ >7 32,06 There are ten 
‘County Academies,” attended by 2 548 pupils ; seven 
Special Academies,” attended by 617 pupils ; and six 
Colleges, attended by 182 students The Normal 
100! W attended by 14 pup | ind the Model School 
by 489 pu Ihe expenditure on behalf of these 
Schools amounted to $554,408, of which $171,395 were 


provided by the Legislature. This expenditure was 
the 


incurred in following proportions, viz. : Public 














The Connecticu 


Schools and County Academi $495,439 Normal 
and Model Schools, $4.596; Speqal Academies, $22 
842 ; and Colleges, $31,530. ‘The nditure on ,be 
half of poor Schools was $1 7 luding $6,660 


yisiatu 


from the Le 


IV. 


14 
Parish Schools reported in operatior iS 384 tendes 
by 39,702 pupils ; Grammar Schools, 3 attended by 135 
pupils; one Training Sct 1, 65 pu one Mod 
1 l ta? c , f 
School, 69 pul Lota ‘ » oo pups, 4 ) 
‘The Super ntendent estimates that at least 49,422 pu 
uttend the Parish Schools during some portion of t 
year. Owing to the fact that the year was one of tr 
sition, the report gives as incompikt ew ol t irs 
operations. We gather from it, however, that tl i 
expend ture on behalf o! luc i the Pro ( 
during 1872, amounted to not Ik than $250 
There is one Training School] w Model Schoo 
The number ot I icher emp . Pro M 
: ‘ie 
654—281 male ar 373 fema 
, wee 
V. PROV I ) Py I} | A IS! l) The \ 


itor’s R port on the state ol Ed ition in Pri kd 
ward Island is very meagre It merely g 5 few 
scholastic statisti vithou iny lormation as to the 
cost of the Schools or t pul > elr in n We 
earn, however, that the Sch il r the contro 
of a Provincial Board of Education it there are 3 
of them in the Island (ine g fourteen Gramma 
Schools), attended by 15,235 pup " taught by 344 
Teachers 20g male and 135 female The Is 1 is 
divided into three Count ind the Schools are it 
spected ) three (County \ Oo One N yrnial Schoo 





exists at Charlottetow but of it t Visitor for King’s 
County says P Inst id of D if l [rai g 5 OO! 
for ‘Teachers, it occupies the anomalous position of 
being a High School for Child n Charlottetown, a 
ttle in alvance ol the other p ) » hools 

Vi PROVINCE OF NEw! he informatio 
in the School Reports of Newt lland ilso ver 
meagre From them, however, v n that the nd 
is divided into districts, ar each rict there are 
one or more schoools These Schoo + are ‘ issified is 
follows: 101 Roman Cathol ittended by 5.535 pupils 
22 Church of England, attended by 2,359 pu 12 


Wesleyan Schools, attended by 760 pupils; 1 Presby 
terian School attended bys 67 pup 135 G ernment 
elementary Scheols (mixed), attended by 7,159 pupils, 
and 7 Government Commercial schools, attended by 


d by 


301 pupils ; total 281 schools, attend 11,211 pupils. 
‘The salaries of teachers range from $120 a year to 
$400, average $200. ‘The schools are under the control 
of two inspectors—one a Protestant and the othera 


Roman Catholi 
VII. 
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The Connecticut 
companion. A little volume that can be carried in 
the po ket, neatly bound and printed on good pa- 
per with beautiful clear type, and telling one at a 
glance just how to pronounce and how not to pro- 
nounce every word on which we are apt to stumble 


Vastly handier than a dictionary, for the purpose 


"i 
that sends us to the «¢ tionar two times out ol 
{ ( t will save ; of time and an untol 
+ + + ] +1] + 
moult ) a mn i ) ) WhO Wil US*¢* 
\ l ry R > Loomis J ( imp 
‘ ntee t} + ¢ 
lame t rl irantee that th 
" yrit eb t In its prepara 
¢ | = ( must 
I 
¢ 
‘ 
] , f ‘ 
] L Ne i I 
{ 
I I ‘ Ss i 
\ P / 
5 
\I Patterso1 pub teacnel ut 
ot erience |[ ( r method of teaching 
| ig that impressée Ss Vi orad 
! 
, ' , 
Part First of his speller contains 4800 words in 
I 
. ‘ 
common use arranged in columns olf 25 words each, 
“= - a 
divided into syllables and accented lhe words 
i grouped in columns according to some princi 
pie Of association For ex impie, on the nrst page, 


we have in the first column primitive words, in the 
second derivatives from those primitives, in the 
At the 


primitive, deri- 


( ympounds ot the Same primitives 


foot of the page are definitions 
vative, and compound words. Another page has 
x of the final e 


beginning witha 


a column to liustra ne droppin 


of the primitive before a suffix 
vowel, a column of words in which the ¢ is retained 
to preserve the* proper pronunciation of the pre- 


} 


ceding consonant, and a column to illustrate the 
e before a consonant. 

Other pages illustrate the various ways of form- 
ing the plurals of nouns, the possessive case, the 
changing of final y of a primitive word before a 
consonant, the force of different prefixes and suf- 
fixes. Columns are given of words derived from 
the Latin, from the Greek, the Hebrew, the French, 
&e. We have groups of grammatical terms, of 
mathematical terms, of scientific terms. 

Part Second contains words to be defined as well 
as spelled, proper names, phrases from other lan- 
guages, and dictation exercises. 

The Exercise-Book is for written exercises in or- 
thography, and its spaces are ruled and numbered 
to correspond with the words in the speller. By 


following the plain directien of the author, a class 
D . 
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of 400 may in thirty minutes spell 50 words each, 
and carefully criticise the spelling, each pupil re- 
ceiving the benefit of spelling the entire lesson, 
and correcting his own mistakes. We mistake 
greatly if the plan is not one of the best yet de- 


‘ ] 
vised, 


ARTHUR Bo \ i an Am in Nove I. G. Holland 
New York: S er, Armstrong, & Co.; 15 
Hundreds of intelligent readers will deem Arthur 


Bonnicastle a successful and edifying novel, though 


here 11 there ' itic would have thim! 
nere ana there a ip mS critic WOoUId Nave S TNINK 


it otherwise. What it is as a work of art, we shall 
not attempt to say, but shall simply state that we 
esteem it a wholesome book in all its teachings, 
and one that has much in it helpful to those called 
boys. The excellent “ Mr. Bird” of the 


‘ 


1 ° +1 “a Pe an ’ 
story belongs to our own State, and the “ Birds 


to manage 


Nest,” so charmingly pictured in these pages, still 


graces the hills of Litchfield Country. In our opin- 


ion, this happy showing up of what seems to be a 


model home-school for boys is fitted to do any 


teacher good, and is just what our genial brother 
Gunn richly deserve 
A GRAMMAR SPELLIN a, B. F. Tweed, A.M. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. 
This appears to be a judicious selection of nearly 
Sooo words—the first half being chiefly primitives 
—such as children of the Grammar School age 
need to use, and, therefore, should learn how to 
spell. They are arranged alphabetically, to enable 
pupils to turn readily to words which may have 
been misspelled, or whose orthography they may 
wish to ascertain For the benefit of inexperi- 
enced teachers, suggestions are made of some ex- 
cellent methods of teaching the spelling of deriv- 
ative words, from the tables of primitives given in 
the work. There is no doubt that this book, if used 
according to the design of the author, will lay the 
foundation for a complete knowledge of the orthog- 
raphy of the great body of words in our language. 
THE ScuHooL STAGE: a Collection of Juvenile Acting Plays. By 
W. H. Venable. Published by Wilson, Hinkle, & Co., Cin- 
cinnati and New York. 

A very neat little book, helpful to those who are 
getting up school-exhibitions. A large number of 
short pieces are given, several of them being for 
the first time dramatized from stories from well- 
known ,;modern authors. Excellent stage direc- 
tions, including the machinery of the stage, and 
abundant woodcuts add to the value of the book. 
It is intended only for quite young children, and is 
a very sprightly affair. 













NNOUNCEMENT. 


New York, November rst, 1873. 


SSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. have 
iV. the pleasure of announcing that they have now completed 
the important revisions, additions, and improvements in the 


- hich have been fo } 
po ilies 


This justly popular system has been for years the acknowledged 
thee in this country and Europe; and we feel confident that 





t revisions will place it far in advance of the position it has 
heretofore occupied, embracing as they do fresh features entirely 
original with the authors, and now published for the first time. 


DESCRIPTION OF THIS SERIES. 

Number 1 contains the 13 short letters, together with enue words. 

Number 2 Reviews the short letters separately, then combined in words, and 
introduces the loops, capitals, and figures. 

Number 3 Reviews Numbers 1 and 2, introduces longer words, and closes 
with short sentences on the last four pages. i 

Number 4 is a word book, containing five capitals and four words upon a page. 

Number 43¢ is an entirely new book, and contains words and short sentences 
arranged alphabetically. ‘he are placed in the centre of the copy and 
the words at each end. 

Number & contains long sentences, embracing al] the capitals and small 
letters, with coluasms of two figures at each en 

We have recently added to our series a TRACING BOOK, 
containing all the small letters, capitals, and figures, printed in 
colors and adapted to the use of Primary and Grammar grades. 


The Common School Series ; °” Numbers ONE, TWO, 
THREE, FOUR, and F1V£, has undergone a thorough revision 
‘in every particular, The matter is fresh and new, and has been 
carefully selected, and arranged with special reference to its proper 
gradation for our public schools, 

These books present the Genuine Spencerian style of 
Ponrmaranie. They are Simple, Accurate, and 
Beautiful. But one style of Capital Letter is used, and this 
has been selected on account of its simplicity of construction and 
case of execution, Z : 

The hight and. width of the small u is made the unit for measur- 
ing the proportions of the capitals, as well as the small letters, In 
the preparation of the copies the utmost taste and skill have com- 
‘ned to make each letter a model wherever it appears, and in 
perfect accordance with the rules for its formation. 

The ruding regulates absolutely the hight, slant and spacing of 
all the letters in Number 1, the loop letters in Number 2, and 
the relative hights of all letters in Number 3. An excellent plan 
for securing the slant and proportion of letters, by means of space 
marks over the copies will bé found in Number 3. 

The books of this revised series are more perfect in ar- 
rangement and qualification than any others published. 
The Cupies are ge a and progressively arranged so as to 
afford practice upon all the different combinations, and at the same 
time secure the most beautiful pages when written. The capitals 
are intreduced in Number 2, thus avoiding the necessity of 
writing three books to complete tne alphabets of small and _ capital 
letters, When there is not sufficient time to write the books of 
this series’a Course cat be selected, consisting of 1, 2, 3, or 4 books. 
To complete a course in one book, Number 3 can be used; in two 
books, Numbers 2 and 3, or 3 and 44; in three books, Nurobers ) 
I, 2, and 3, or 2, 3, and 5. The letters are classified accozdiag to 
similarity of formation, beginning with the most simple. 

The instructions for the Teacher and pupil are 
more simple, thorough, and complete’ than in any other 








By W. 
system of Early Education, adapted to American Institutions, 


Kindergarten Culture in the Family ani Kindergarten. 


NEW BOOKS. 








Just Published. 
N. Hamman, A.M. A complete sketch of Froebel’s 


For the use of Mothers and Teachers. 12mo, 120 pp., cloth. 
Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 


Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. 


ation. 
matics 


Just Published. 


With a Preliminary Treatise on Trigonometry and Mensur- 


By A. SCHUYLER, A.M., Professor of Applied Mathe- 
and Logic in Baldwin University ; author of “ Higher 


Arithmetic,” “ Principles of Logic,” and “‘ Complete Algebra.” 


8vo, sheep, 403 pages. Price $2.25; for introduction, $1.50 ; 
sample copy by mail, $1.75. 


The School Stage. 


By W. H. VENABLE. Twenty-seven new Juvenile Acting 
Plays for Exhibitions at School and Home. Plain and full 
directions relating to costume, pi »perties, and stage ‘ business,’ 
Numerous illustrations by Farr y. 


I. Latin Grammar. 
A concise and systematic arrangement of the laws of the Latin 
tongue, prepared with special reference to class use in schools 
and colleges. In the treatment of Etymology, the verb is 
placed first ; in Syntax, the examples precede the rule. Print- 
ed in large, clear type ; small type carefully avoided. 276 pp., 


I2mo, 


Eclectic Classical Series. 


iy 


12mo, cloth. Price $1.25. 





BY G. K. BARTHOLOMEW. 





half roan. Price, $1.50. Sample copies and supplies 


for introduction, $1.00. 


ll. Latin Gradual. 


To accompany the author’s Latin Grammar. 
half roan, 
troduction, 84 cents. 


12mo, 750 pp., 
Price $1.25. Sample copies and supplies for in- 


Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
By ALzX. M, Gow, A.M., Supt. of Putlic Schools, Evansville, 
Indiana. A systematic text-book on Moral and Social Law. 
“ Practical Ethics for the training of the true Gentleman and 


Lady.” 12mo, cioth. Price, $1.25. Sample copies aad sup- 


plies for introduction, 84 cents, 





Series yet published. On ihe covers of the lower books are cuts 
illustrating position at desk, penholding and slants. The principles 
small letters, capitals, and figures appear in script, accompanied by’ 
che complete analysis and construction of each letter, also instruc- 
tions. for the distribution of books, opening and closing exercises, 
spacing, shading, &c. Over the copies appear special instructions, 
illustrations, and analysis of each letter, with the principles num- 
bered, and directions for counting. The Figures so often 
neglectee in copy books, are fully analyzed and“explamed. The 
copies have been accurately and beautifully cyt on steel by the 
most skillful ot engraver of modern times, and prinied upon the 
best paper in the highest style ofthe art. We have spared no expense 
to present the Revised Standard Spencerian of 1873 in a manner 
worthy of its superior merits and well-known practical character, 


Other Spencerian publications are in course of 
preparation, of which due announcement will be made. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


application. 





138 and 140 Grand St. 133 and 135 State St., 
New York. Chicago. 


Seeettee Ss 5 


3H™ Descriptive Circulars and Price-List to any address, on 


Brown's Physiology and Hyiene, Norton’s Philosophy, 
Venable’s U. S, History, 
Thaiheimer’s Ancient History, 


Phillips’ Day School Singer, 
Cole’s Institute Reader, 


Henkle’s Test Speller, Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader, 
Williams’ Parser’s Manual, Eclectic Copy-Books, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, Eclectic Geographies, 
Schuyler’s Logic, 


White’s Arithmetics, &c., &c. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., r) 


Publishers of the Eclectic Educational Sertes, 
137 Walnut Street, 


OR 28 Bord S*trest, — 


New York. 





